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C H A P. I. 

Of SOCIETT and CIFILIZAriOti. 

G reat pan of that order which reigns among mankind is 
not the efredt of government. It has its origin in the 
principles of fociety and the natural conftitution of man. It 
lexifted prior to government, and would exift if the formality of 
government was abolidied. The mutual dependence and reci* 
procal intereil which man has upon man, and all the parts of a 
civilized community upon each other, create that great chain 
•of connedtion which holds it together. The landholder, the- 
fcmer, the manufafturer, the merchant, the tradefman, and 
every occupation, profpers by the aid which each receives 
.from the. other, and from the whole. Common intereft re- 
^ilates their, concerns, and forms their law; and the laws 
which common ufage ordains, have a greater induence than the 
laws of government. In fine, fot'.iety performs for itfelf almoft 
every thing which is aferibed to government. 

To underhand the nature and quantity of government proper 
ter man, it is necelTary to attend to his character. As Nature I 
created him for fodai life, Ihe fitted him for the ftatioii die in^ 
tended. In all cafes die made his natural wants greater than his 
^‘individual powers. No one man is capable, without the aid of 
fociety, of fupplying his own wants ; and thofe wants aching 
upon every individual, impel the whole of them into fociety, 
as naturally as gravitation, a«hs to a center. > ", 

But die has gone further. She has not only forced man into 
fociety, by a diverfity of wants, which the reciprocal aid of 
each other can fupply, but die has implanted in him a fyllem of 
fcckl adechions, which, though not necedary to his exidenee,. 
are edential to his happinefs. There is no period in life when 
this love for fociety cealb to ach. It begins and ends, with our 
being. ^ ^ ^ ^ . 

If we examine, with attention, into the compedtion and con- 
flitution of juan, the diverfity of his wants, and the diverfity of 
talents in different men for reciprocally accommodating the 
wants of each other, his propenfity to fociety, and confequently 
to prefer ve the advantages refiilting from it, w*e fhall eafily dif- 
cover, that a great part of Vv'hat is called government is mere 1 
iiupofition. t 

Government is no farther necefiary than to fupply the few I 
«afes to which fociety and civilization are not conveniently com- I 

petent ; and indances are not w^anting to diew, that every thing I 

w’hich government can iiiefully add thereto, has been performed I 
by the common confent of fociety, without government. | 

For upwards of tw,o years from the commencement of the I 

American war, and to a longer period in feverai of the Aiiieri- P 

can States, there were no edablifhed forms, of government. The 
r)id governments had been abolidb.ed, and the country was too 
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much occupied in defence, to employ its attention in eftablidiing; 
new governments ; yet during this interval, order and harmony 
were preferved as inviolate as in any country in Europe. There is 
a natural aptnefs in man, and more fo in fociety, becaufe it em- 
braces a greater variety of abilities and refource, to accommodate 
itfelf to whatever fituation it is in. The indant formal govern- 
ment is abolifhed, fociety begins to- a6l. A general aflbeiation 
takes place, and common intereft produces common fecurity. 

So far is it from being true, as has been pretended, that the 
abolition of any formal government is the diftblution of fociety, 
that it a(fts by a contrary impulfe, and brings the latter the clofsr 
together. All that part ot its organization which it had committed 
‘to its government, devolves again upon itfelf, and afts through 
its medium. When men, as well from natural inftin6I, as from 
reciprocal benefits, have habituated themfelves to fociai and ci- 
vilized life, there is always enough of its principles in practice 
to carry them through any changes they may find nectary or 
convenient to make m their government. In ftiort, man is io 
naturally a creature of fociety, that it is- almoft impoffible to put 
him out of it. 

Formal government makes but a fmall pa-rt of civilized life-; 
and when even the beft that human wifclom can devife is efta- 
bliflied, it is a thing more in name and idea, than in fact. ^ It is 
to the great and fiuidamental principles of fociety and civiliza- 
tion: — to the common ufage univerfally confented to, and mu- 
tually and reciprocally maint:ained--to the unceafihg circulation 
©f intereft, w^hich, paifing through its million channels, invi- 
gorates the whole mafs of civilized man— it is to thefe things, 
infinitely more than to any thing which even the beft inftitiited 
government can perform, that the fafety and profperity of the 
individual and of the whole depends. 

The more perfe6t civilization is, the I'efs occafion has it for 
government, becaufe the more does it reguh:te its own affairs, 
and govern itfelf ; but fo contrary is: the practice of old govern- 
ments to the reafon of the cafe, that the expences of them in- 
creafe in the proportion they ought to diminifn. It is but few 
general laws that civilized life requires, and thofe of fuch com- 
mon ufefulnefs, that whether they are enforced by the forms of 
• government or not, the efFetft: will be nearly the fame. If we 
confider what the principles are that firft condenle men into fo- 
ciety, and what the motives that regulate their mutual intercourle 
afterwards, we fball find, by the time we arrive at what is call- 
ed government, that nearly the whole of the bufinefe is per- 
formed by the naUiral operation of the parts upon each other. 

Man, with refpe(ft to all thole matters, is more, a creature of 
confiftency than he is aware, or that governments w^ould wifti^ 
him to believe. Ail the great laws of fociety are laws of nature. 
Thofe of trade and commerce, whether with refpedt to the in- 
tercourfe of individuals, or of nations, are laws of mutual and 
ifeciprocali^ tereft. They are followed and obeyed becaufe it is 
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